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‘¢ Pictoribus atque poetis i 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas.” 
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‘© The happiest female, is the happiest wz/e.” 


CAN nature in her boundless effusion of 
works of admiration, exhibit any one object more 
interestingly sublime, than that of two young per- 
sons devoting themselves before the altar, for a 
time, ending only with existegce, to the interests 
and happiness of each other ?_How awful is the 
engagement ! How great the penalty of forfeiture ! 
and how strenuous should be the endeavours to 
maintain unviolated the obligation. 

The picturesof connubial felicity, that have been 
drawn from the time of unoffending Eve, to the 
present moment, are so highly coloured, that even 
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in this degenerated age, a paradise seems open for 
the good. If these pictures be not too much height- 
ened, and no cherubim appear with swords turned 
every way to guard the path to the tree of life,— 
let the youthful enter, but beware of dreams ; 
whisperings are dangerous, and serpents to be 
found every where, and in every shape. 


QUOTATIONS. 
THERE have been, as we are informed, some 
“‘grumblings in the cellerage’” about our quota- 


tions.—It is neither our presumption, vanity or 


pride that lead to this ordinary and useful practise, 
but the desire of recalling to the mind of youth, 
what has been already studied, or of exciting them 
to the desire of further intelligence.—We cannot 
offer so unfavourable a compliment to the Ladies, 
as to suppose them ignorant of the ving langua- 
ges; and we see no reason why the dead, as they 
are called, should be coffined and buried in unno- 
ticed graves. We would rather embalm them like 
Egyptian mummies, that what has been, may be 
still seen, and that the art of preservation may be 
still known. No city in the world affords a fairer 
opportunity for improvement in the languages than 
Philadelphia; we have excellent teachers in all ; 
and what is not of less consideration, we have the 
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brilliancy of literature in those we may be able to 
converse with in their own tongue. 

However, we have so much of the meekness of 
human nature in us, that when we present the cream 
hereafter we will give the skimmed milk with it ; as 
for instance: 

«« Indocti Giscant, et ament meminisse periti.” 


Th’ unskilful here may something learn: 
To recollection brought, 

The learned may again discern 
The beauty of a thought. 


4 Ge 


NONSENSE. 


AMID the variety of commodities with which 
our market is furnished in daily pienty, we meet 
with no one that is parted with at so low a rate as 
nonsense ; it is diterally, “dog cheap.” Were it not 
cried about with all the vociferation recommend- 
mg novelty, we should be inclined to think it the 
refuse sweepings of the stalls, or the remnants of 
an abundant season. But it assumes a higher tone, 
and each straight line or angle of astreet arrests the 
momentary attention to its public vendue ; if sale it 
can be called, when all is given you for nothing 
but the patience of the ear in listening to the cryer. 
So light is the article, that even the ladies some- 
times condescend to retail it, and under Cynthian 
influence, are liberal in their distribution. We fear 
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not, or care not for any thing that may be objected 
to the above, until it can be shewn that the noblest 
productions of Law, Literature, Science and Reli- 
gion, were purchased at their intrimsic value during 
the late sales in Sixth-street. 


ae + ae 


TROUBLES. 
TROUBLES are as necessary ingredients to 


human existence, as are the elemental wars to the 
general system of the universe. How could we be- 
lieve ourselves at ease, if we had never felt pain? 
For it is the freedom from positive afflictions, more 
than the negative sensations, that induces us to 
think that We are so. It is by the troubling of the 
waters of the ocean that a calm is produced, and by 
the agitation of the mind its future peace; Seneca 
says, Demetrius had observed that the most unhap- 
py man was he who has never known affliction. If 
this be true, and we may speak comparatively, how 
happy must now be that man who has been always 
miserable, when misery first leaves him? 


THE BUCK’S SOLILOQUY. 
MYSELF. 


“WHAT a beautiful object of contemplation 
must I be! One more examination in the glass— 
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Yes, [ am equipp’d, cap-a-piéd.*—Well, the next 
consideration is, where I shall exhibit myself. It 
is Sunday, and I can cut a dash—shall it be at a 
church door, or in the street, placing myself in the 
way of every female, who will thereby be forced to 
notice me; shall I attend the promenades or pay 
some morning visits? The question is important, 
for such preparations should not be thrown away: 
I must appear somewhere.” With confidence in 
youth, appearance, and gaité de coeur,t} he issues 
forth, but returns after the following reflections : 


As I walked by myself, 
I talked to myself, 

And thus myself said unto me ; 
Look well to thyself, 


Take care of thyself, 
For nobody cares for thee. 


NOTES ON ANTHONY’S FUNERAL ORATION. 


THIS celebrated speech must be considered as 
the complete masterpiece of art, cunning, persua- 
sion, and irritation, ever listened to by an assembled 
crowd. It is unnecessary to enquire whether Mark 
Anthony really spoke it, or if it was altogether, or 
in part, the offspring of Shakspeare’s extraordinary 
genius. A speech is before us, which, by whomso- 


* Cap a-pie’d—head to foot. 
+ Gaite du cgeur—lightness of heart. 
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ever composed, exhibits a complete knowledge of 
human nature. Let us then, for the advantage of 
the speaker, enter briefly into the relation, real or 
supposed, of facts preceeding its delivery, and judge 
of it accordingly. 

Czesar was murdered in the capitol by a band of 
conspirators, of whem Brutus was one. Brutus— 
the most respected man in Rome, excepting Cesar , 
he had already harrangued the people, and devoted 
them to his cause. Anthony is represented as ap- 
proaching them in the moment of their irritated dis- 


gust against Cesar. He has to advocate the cause 
of Cesar, he reflects well how it is to be effected ; 
not by a sudden and violent ebullition of sentiment, 
in opposition to Brutus, but by apparently coincid- 
ing with the feelings of the multitude in his favour, 
till he could wind them round his intentions at his 
pleasure. His duty as an orator and a friend to 
Cesar, was to undermine imperceptibly the fortress 
which Brutus had prepared against him, and at a 
convenient opportunity blow it intoair. How then 
does he begin? In a soft and melancholy tone of 
address, disclaiming all intention of praising Cesar, 


but artfully inviting their commiseration: 
«© T come to bury Ceasar, not to praise him.” 
For pity, as he well knew, would lead to an affec- 
tion for the dead. 
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“©°*T was but a éindred sound to move, 
** For pity melts the soul to love.” 

He then, after moralizing on the common expe- 
rience of humanity, introduces the cause of the as- 
sassination of Cesar, but with extreme caution, lest 
he should appear before the people to inculpate 
Brutus; he reflects that Brutus had that moment 
retired from the forum amidst the applauses of the 
multitude ; it was not therefore for him to inflame 
their passions by a direct denial of the justice of 
the accusation, but to state it with all the modera- 
tion he could command, and with every apparent re- 
spect to Brutus in the first instance. 

‘* Noble Brutus” he says, after having consented 
that the virtues of Cesar should be consigned with 
him to the grave : 


‘* Noble Brutus hath told you Cesar was ambirious. 
He does not immediately deny that he was so but 
admits that 
“« Tf it were so, it was a grievous fault.” 
Then, pointing to the dead body, he says in an 
insinuatingly lamenting tone, 


** And grievously hath Cesar ANswEREDp it.” 


He next pretending submissive humility, the more 
to soften the feelings of the citizens, observes that 


he addresses them under leave of Brutus and the 
rest—' for” says he. | 
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32 THE WHIM. 
« For Brutus is an honourable man.” 


Then, as if perceiving that others had friends as 


well as Brutus, 
* So are they all, a// honourable men.” 

Having taken this first step towards conciliating 
their feelings, by apparently participating in them, 
he draws a converse from a well known adage in his 
time, though we give it in the words of Addison: 


‘¢ There is no public without private virtue.”’ 

And mildly hints at the private virtue of Cesar, 
by observing : 

‘He was my friend, faithful and just to me.” 

And thereby intimating that the man of private 
virtue and justice, must have been just to the pub- 
lic; he adds, affecting to recall himself to the main 
subject, 

‘* But Brutus says he was ambitious.” 

Then perceiving that they are not yet converted 
to his wish, he adds a little more flattery to their 
prejudices, by repeating, but in a less decided tone 


than in the former line: 


‘© And Brutus is an honourable man.” 


He next proceeeds to consider how he is to an- 
swer this accusation of ambition against Cesar.— 
Mark Anthony well knew that Cesar was desirous 
of a kingly crown, and that the feint which had 
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been made of his refusing it, when offered, was 
merely to acquire that popularity which would so- 
licit his acceptance of it at a future time. With a 
complete knowledge of human nature, he applies in 
the first mstance to their interests. He remarks 
on the self denial of Caesar; his declining those 
profits which were his individual right by the rules 
of war, and his resigning them for the public bene- 
fit. 

** He hath brought many captives home to Rome 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill.” 

Inferring that he had kept nothing for his own 
private purposes. 

** Did this-in Casar seen ambitious 2” 

The genius of the poet here gives a powerful il- 
lustration of the art of the, would be, despot on the 
one side, and the credulity of the people on the 
other. ‘The citizens were not to believe that while 
Cesar was bestowing the fruits of his victories on 
them, he could possibly be invading their liberties ; 
but experience and stern fact decide that where po- 
pularity is courted, tyranny is intended. Howe- 
ver in this instance, the tyranny of Cesar was su- 
perceded by his death, and at a moment after he 
had exhibited to the public, what they thought a 
sincere rejection of the crown, and consequently 
that he was a true republican. 
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Anthony perceiving or thinking that he had made 
some impression on the populace by the foregoing 
appeal to their interest, makes the next application 
to their feelings—He says to them— * 

«© When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept, 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff.” 

It is well known that ambition can weep croc- 
odile’s tears—but Anthony was speaking to those 
who had no idea beyond the momentary impression. 
— These words having had, as supposed, their in- 
tended effect, he very artfully appeals to the evidence 
of their eyes as a conclusive testimony against the 
observation of Brutus. 


‘* You all did cee that on the lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ;” 


And feeling that he can venture a little farther 
with his auditory, he adds doubtingly— 


** And sure he zs an honourable man.” 
( Io be continued. ) 


HONESTY. 
THE principle of honesty is frequently mis- 
taken by the young. Indolence, natural or acquir- 


ed induces them to circumscribe their duties and 
rather lop the branches from the trunk than minister 
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to all its ramifications—hence many persuade them- 
selves that they are honest men because they do not 
directly steal the money of an individual, while 
they will, at the same moment, steal from him the 
reason which would guard it. A young man would 
shudder at the idea of robbing his father’s, or his 
master’s till, but think nothing of squandering away 
his time and his abilities, which are equally his 
master’s property. 

To bring the latter observation impressively 
home to the mind of a young man, it is necessary 
to shew him not only the impropriety of his own 
conduct, but the effects which his conduct produces 
on the parent; and here imagination’s wings, deck- 
ed with the down of parental feeling may be al- 
lowed an extensive scope, without exceeding the 
bounds of truth. 

Let us picture then, a parent having a son on 
whom his every hope reposes, reflecting in his clo- 
set on the actions of that son.—This son has been 
taught, in so many words, that honesty is the best po- 
licy, he determines to be honest in his own compre- 
hension of the meaning of the term, and in his own 
opinion is so, while his father thus contemplating, 
exclaims— 

“ How unfortunate am I! my son, whose me- 
mory I have taken care to store with the most 
prudent maxims ; who has them ever on his tongue, 
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and who seems to make the letter of them the rule 
of his conduct, renders me unhappy by a thousand 
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negligencies and irregularities ; he is honest, brave 
and has a hand open as day to melting charity ; he 
has no vices; and yet devoid of them, and with a 











train of virtues, his general conduct cuts me to the 
soul.” 
*¢*Tis certain, and no plainer truth appears, i 
Our most important are our earliest years. ‘ 
| The mind impressible and soft, with ease, ; 
. : j 
rh Imbibes, and copies what it hears and sees, / 
And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clue, 4 
. : s 
J That education gave it, false or true.’’ ; 
: Cowper. 
——ege=— 
| ~ co y 
SENSIBILITY. 
“ O SENSIBILITY ! thou grand sensorium 
Pe of the universe, give me but thee,” says Sterne, 
i “ and I am content.”” O Sensibility, say I, banish 
fi | . 
‘| thyself from my bosom ; let any power whatsoever 
4 give me a heart of marble, brass, or iron ; make me 


the unfeeling wielder of an adamantine shield, that 
I may dare the attacks of misery and distress, and, 
with the consciousness of Achillean bravery, feel 





vulnerable only in the heel. 





4) Give me, if misery is not to be my portion, give 
| me any thing but feeling. )). 
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GOOD OR BAD. 


LF we look accurately into the causes of good 
or bad dispositons, I think we may trace them all to 
impressions made in our earliest infancy—Yet are 
not these impressions when made, perhaps, the 
same as those expected to be made by the parent who 
advises; many who strive to inculcate a virtuous prin- 
ciple may by an inconsiderate tongue or conduct im- 
press the reverse. ‘The reasoning of the parent 
may be above the comprehension of the child, 
though the object of his reasoning may be thorough~ 
ly understood—a child may be made quiet without 
knowing upon what principle it is his duty to be so, 
he may be induced to endure pain without having 
one spark of fortitude, and all his apparent cou- 
rage may be obstinacy, vanity or pride. 

A mistake made by a child in feeling or in 
principle, will naturally if uncorrected, serve as 


the basis of that part of his future conduct, in which 
it may be concerned. 


i> + ee 


BATTLING THE WATCH. 


WHAT has the editor of a periodical publi- 
cation to do, but to follow the directions of his 
own judgment, and “battle the watch” as well as 
he can? It is in vain for him to attempt to please 


very body, or force every body to do his duty. 
D 
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The following incident will prove that even the 
watchmen, the nzgAt/y guardians of the town, will 
not do their duty. | 

As we were retiring from a friend’s house the 
other evening, so late as tobe challenged by the watch 
we passed a man who somehow or other had contriv- 
ed to spread his length across the path ; but although 
his loco-motive faculties appeared to have been im- 
paired, his reasoning ideas seemed perfectly at home, 
for he continued in a loud voice appealing to the 
watch to know why they did not do their duty, and 
“take him up.”—We could not help laughing our- 
selves at the application of the man, and the pretend- 
ed performance of duty in the watchman. We 
were walking quietly home: the watchman says, 
“ Who’s there?” we reply, “ a friend,” a pass-word 
that would serve an enemy as well—we advance a 
few steps, and we find a fellow creature wallowing 
in the streets, and calling on the watchmen to do 
their duty, while they remain snug im their boxes. 
We have not yet learned the result of the incident ; 
but the man swore most vehemently that he 
would call the watchmen to account the next 
day for their neglect, if they would mot “ take 
him up.” 
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VAUXHALL GARDENS. 
ALTHOUGH the atmosphere seemed still to 


frown on this elegant amusement, the smiles of 
beauty and the brilliancy of the exhibition dispersed 
the clouds, and afforded the most gratifying enter- 
tainment to the audience and spectators on Wed- 
nesday evening. Of the Overture to Artaxerxes 
we need say no more than that the band did justice 


to Dr. Arne.—Mr. M’Farland’s song, “ Columbia 
land of liberty,” was received with that enthusiasm 
which usually follows patriotic songs, delivered 
with power, ease, and energy ; the song is written 
by J. Barker, Esq. the son of General Barker. 
The lady who made her first appearance, we think 
experienced that “ Hope told (not) a flattering tale,” 
and the whole of the entertainment gave general 
satisfaction. 


mety ¢ Giron: 


ANECDOTES. 


THERE are as wonderful phenomena in the 
human character as in the general system of nature : 
both may become, some time or other, explicable, 
but till the lamp of understanding is furnished 
with oil of a more exquisite quality, we must con- 
tent ourselves with the simple observation of facts. 
Among the extraordinaries of mortal weaknesses ap- 
pears the conduct of the miser; we shall relate a 
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few instances of what we should pronounce unac- 
countable characteristics and leave it to some Ckdi- 
pus to solve the enigmas. 
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PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 





IF is customary in London, for gentlemen vi- 
W siting the theatres, to leave their great coats and 
: umbrellas in the care of a person appointed to take 
charge of them ; for this convenience they usually 
give sixpence on re-delivery. The payment of 


ge 
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> 4 

this enormous tax appeared to a person possessed ; 

| of near a million of dollars as an extravagant ad- 
\ dition to the price of entrance, and to avoid it he 


reguarly stopped at a pawn broker’s shop in the vi- 
( cinity of the theatre, and left his great coat during 
the few hours he intended to devote to the play, in 
aA pawn, for one shilling.—Not for the purpose of 

















cyt obtaining money, but because be found that the ine | 
ty terest he would have to pay was less by five pence =~ 
Pe | 
| halfpenny, than the demand of the person in the =~ 
lobby. § 
| obby ; 
f ome = 
: Elves was a character of similar excentricity ; ie 
. iam 
to avoid the payment of a turnpike, he would at | 
f the risk of his own and his horse’s life, scramble | 
’ . . 
| over the hills through which the road was cut | 
: , to escape the duty of distributing a few half- | 
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An old Dutch Baron who lived in Air street, 
Piccadilly, or rather, as we should have said, who 
boarded with an old lady for the purposes of eco- 
nomy, when he found his hands becoming cold 
from having tired himself with counting over his 
money, would call for some hot water in a pan ; 
by the means of which he warmed his fingers with- 
out being at the expense of fire in his own room— 
he died rich, and left general Arabin thirty thousand 
pounds. How often have we thought such lega- 
cies misapplied ! 

—+=— 

A gentleman, now a resident of this city, was 
walking witha friend, when he was met by another 
who asked him whither he was going ; he replied, 
to buy wood - the accoster informed him that he 
had discovered a plan of saving one half of his usual 
consumption, by purchasing a Dutch stove. Ha! 
indeed! replied the gentleman, then I would ad- 
vise youto buy two, for so you will save the 


whole. 
iD > Gian 
GILBERT STUART. 


Great as his talents are, his benevolence frequent- 
ly surpasses them: we have been permitted to in- 
troduce to him the deaf and the dumb, and many 
an hour has he condescended to pass with them fer 
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their instruction, which might otherwise have prov- 
ed lucrative to himself. We declare this from the 
incontestible evidence of sight and observation. Na- 


te IRN ert ee So 


resto) 


ture has generally bestowed on the deaf and the =~ 
dumb, the talent of delineating external objects with = 
something more than an ordinary fertility of char- © 


acter. Examples of genius pleased the noble mind” 
of this generous artist, he encouraged the exertions | 
of the unfortunate, and wlth admirable patience dic- , 
tated and explained the means of their improye- A 
ment. : 


RECOLLECTION OF FORMER DAYS. 


DEAR as the dawning beam, that from the flower 
In gentle kisses steals the pearly dew: 

fs recollection of each well spent hour, 
To him, who can a virtuous life review. 


But sorrew, e’en in early life attends 
The best. Yet wisdom still relieves ; 
And turns that sorrow to the best of frieng;, 
The chastening spirit our creator gives. 


Harsh as the thunder, keen as lightning’s rent 
That rives the sinews of the knotted oak, 

Are man’s reflections on the days mispent 
In slayery, yielding to a vicious yoke. 
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For mean, immoral, selfish joys are bought, 
But, by the payment of an age of pain; 

And, to a reckoning, when our deeds are brought, 
We seek a profit to ourselves in vain. 


Not in our deing, nor our nature’s found 
A force to chain us to improper sway ; 
Nor will, nor action, by our God is bound : 
Ourselves decide the tenor of our way. 


Anticipation, is our chief delight 

When worth and honour spread their genuine ore ; 
Why doth it not with equal power affright, 

When guilty passion knocks at Vice’s door? 


"Tis Man, fool Man that o’er his mental eyes 
Wraps the thick bandage of a present joy ; 
And every thought shuts out, of bitter sighs 
And groans, that must his future years, annoy. 


Or ood, or bad, an action once performed 
Is ne’er recalled by any human power : 

But its effects, or beauteous, or deformed 
Remain to bless, or curse each following hour. 


If then we choose in early life to waste 
Our time, regardless of all future care ; 
‘While every bliss the wisely virtuous taste, 
The woes we merit we must learn to deer. 
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| SCRAPS. [ 
! A MIND may possess in itself the capability 4 
A .. of retention, but if objects are not presented to it, i. 
\ it must remain void like any common vessel whose . 
f i! powers of reception are in its form, but which ex- . 
Wf te. nal agency is necessary to fill. ql 
ar But ;—we must have a but, for if is the easiest a 
\ | excuse for a laboured disquisition being discontinu- 
| ea ed half ways—if you have nothing to fill your ves- 
: h ' sel with, it must of course remain empty. : 
i Y oentiniiiins., | 
} i | 
\ I DISTRESS OF MIND. : ; 
\ E 
1) The boasted abilities of profligate and corrupt | 
characters, are often but the desperate efforts of a i 
yl distress, which has overcome all diffidence and 4 
| restraint, and leads men to fight their way to pro- i 
motion, by noise, effrontery, and overbearing pre- 
sumption. : 
— + eo 

PEEVISHNESS. 

Let not fretting and discontent prey upon your : 
time. ‘They will make you neglect some present ' 
duty. You will be like a ship tossed upon the _ 
mighty waters, which 1s moved, but brought to ne ma 

Aik place. 
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MEEKNESS 


Gives us entire possession of ourselves, and use of 
our faculties. But anger and impatience prevent 
the enjoyment of ourselves, and our application to 
any affair that lies before us, choking our way with 
thorns, and making every thing tedious and trou- 
blesome to us. 


——+o— 
THINKING. 

A little man great in thought.—Some people are 
apt to imagine that others will suppose their intel- 
lectual faculties engaged in abstract elucidations, 
because they appear serious.—“ Let him alone,” 
says Bannister to those who attempted to interrupt 
Dibdin, while apparently thoughtful, for “ he thinks 
he is thinking.” 


sell iim nace 


HOPE. 


What is it? An anxiety for something that will 


never come, an attempt to cross over a newly froz- 
en stream—the ice breaks and you are—gone. 


+ Girne 


POETRY. 


SCIPIO OF CARTHAGE. 
ROME had her Scipio, renown’d in arms : 
Renown’d, yet honour’d more in Glory’s eye, 
By conquest o’er his passions—than his foes. 
* Carthage must fall,” was Rome’s concise decree ; 
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THE WHIM. 
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The hero hasten’d to the task impose : 
The deathful battle raged ; the city fell. 
There was the Victor’s fame, but yet remained 
A nobler triumph for the man; he saw, 
He felt, ador’d, and conquer’d then—himself. 
His power possess’d, his generous soul released, 
A prince and princess loving, and betrothed, 
And with them botha kingdom. Glorious mercy! 
But we have parallels in western climes, 
The star shines not, forever, in the East; 
Have not Columbia’s honest suns achieved 
The like great deeds, so far as power prevailed ? 
We have no kingdoms, and wish none to give, 
But we have honour we’re resolved to keep ; 
And justly boast, our most victorious heroes 
Have proved the kindest to the captured foe. 
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As honour’s heart’s to patriot virtue firm, : 
So, courage blended with humanity } 
Completes the Hero, and adorns the man, i 


Beyond the pomp of ribbands, stars, or crowns. 
Battle alone is nothing—all can fight, 

And brave the contest till each nerve’s unstrung. 
But there’s a victory, that even claims 

Divine applause ; ’tis when the conqueror’s hand 
Is held in mercy towardthe enemy, 

And the balsamic eye drop falls on wounds, 
Stern duty forced to inflict. The crown of all, 
More glorious than the bauble of a king, 

Is safety to the vanquished, guardian care, 
Relief, and almost love: Such virtues grace, 
And may they ever so! Columbia’s heroes : 

In contest firm, in victory humane ; 

Noble from virtue’s self-drawn worth, and great, 
Because they’re good, and merciful, while brave. 
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THE WHIM. L¥ 


THE SIGH OF SOCRATES, 


AS gently as the mildest streams, 
Flow’d once the currents of my life ; 
Alas! midst other frantic dreams, 
I dreamt that I must take a wife. 


I dreamt of having children too 
Of male and female quantum suff, 
My dreams in both proved strictly true 
Till, sooth to say, I had enough. 


I dreamt of happiness and ease, 

There Morpheus wantonly detrayed me ; 
Xantippe came my life to tease, 

And upstart children to upbraid me. 


SQUIBS. 
VOLATILITY.- 


ON fly-a-ways we seldom place, 
A confidence that’s heart-sure ; 
But less than ever when we trace, 
From promise their departure. 
—e— 


MATRIMONY. 


They say that two and two make four ; 
Such is the mathematic lor®.— 

How can this riddle be explain’d 

When we've the Clergy’s blessing gain’d ? 
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For they declare, their duty done, 
All twos they join make only one. 


a + 
THE BUTCHER. 


A Butcher ask’d one day to tell, 

How geese in market, rose or fell, 
Replied, “* My knowledge is not deep ; 
But such as you, J guess, go cheap.” 


The following is said to have been written by 
Charles Fames Fox on the pane of a window. 


This world, is a world that we live in 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in ; 
But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 
Tis the very worst world that ever was known. 
a 
The following by Sheridan, (written in the same 
manner,) having borrowed Lord Chesterfield’s 


diamond ring. 
Accept, O Miracle! instead of wit, 
Of two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ. 


ern Reon 
GOOD ADVICE. 
‘‘T want a friend,” Benignus cries, 
In melancholy tone ; 
His kind companion quick replies, 
“Then make yourself your own.” 
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